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House of Commons on March 15th, he made the last
despairing effort. " The attempt to preserve a state/*
he declared, " containing Czechs, Slovaks as well as
minorities and other nationalities, was liable to the
same possibilities of change as was the constitution
which was drafted when the state was originally
framed under the Treaty of Versailles, And it has not
survived. That may or may not have been inevitable,
and I have so often heard charges of breach of faith
bandied about which did not seem to me to be
founded upon sufficient premises, that I do not
associate myself to-day with any charges of that
character." Apart from the assertion that the move
was not in accord with the spirit of Munich and that
it was a shock to confidence, Mr. Chamberlain was not
drawn into uttering at once the condemnation which
the House and the nation seemed to demand of him.
Industrial negotiations between the Federation of
British Industries and its German counterpart, had
been making considerable progress.   Mr. Stanley,
President of the Board of Trade, and Mr. Hudson
were just about to leave for Berlin; their visit was
"postponed/' and the negotiations as a whole, with-
out being immediately abandoned, were put into cold
storage.  Their success to date may have tempted
Mr. Chamberlain to be cautious. Be that as it may,
between the 15th and 17th this discontent within the
Conservative Party was so formidable that a " strong "
speech became inevitable. The language of appease-
ment had been heard for the last time.

The temper of the debate was such that Mr. Eden
commanded a larger measure of support than at any
time since his resignation. He had never pressed
home his disagreement with the Premier. Beyond a
visit to the United States, and a dull, disappointing
address to a large mass meeting at the Queen's Hall,
Mr. Eden had criticized gently and from a distance.